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L) ILLY HUNTER came back from the meet- 
1J mg at almost twelve o ' clock, dead tired. 
His -wife had the coffee hot for him, and 
brought him in a steaming cup, without ask- 
ing a question. Judith Hunter had been out 
at service before she married Billy, and she 
had learned a good many things besides cook- 
ing beef to a turn. 

Billy sat with his legs out and his head 
sagging on his breast. It was a spring day ; 
but Iowa springs have chilly nights following 
sunny days, and the warmth of the fire, in 



the air-tight stove, was grateful to him. 
To another observer it might seem a plain 
little parlor; and he might smile over the 
mingling of the gorgeous ehromos that came 
with their garden seeds (neatly framed in 
brown paper) and two or three photographs 
Of famous pictures. Rut to Billy the fresh 
paint and bright paper, the rib lion and lace 
tidies, the one plush easy chair and the glis- 
tening cabinet organ made it a dream of 
luxury ^ They had eight rooms in the house, 
if you include the lean-to, which was such a 
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comfortable laundry and summer kitchen for 
Judith. Jt was a very good house, indeed; 
and the garden was so large that Judith 
kept a tiny poultry-yard. In the summer it 
was beautiful to sit on their own piazza and 
be shaded by their tree (really a tree large 
enough to shade) and to look at the honey- 
suckle and geraniums and the green rows of 
onions and parsley. No landowner 
in town could be prouder than Billy 
had been yesterday of his little do- 
main. Now his handsome brow 
wrinkled sullenly above his black 
eyes and he gazed about him in a 
dreary stare, seeing and not seeing, 
like a man taking farewell. He 
sighed before he (frank the coffee. 
His wife, still saying no word, 
smoothed the short curls which his 
hat had matted on his forehead. 
He patted her hand. She was a 
tall woman, as tall as he, and of a 
■fine, supple figure. Her eyes were 
very bright, and her skin very clear, 
and she had delicate, irregular feat- 
ures, which changed so prettily when 
she talked that no one ever, found 
fault with their irregularity. 

" It's you that I'm thinking about, 
Judith, you and the kid," said Hun- 
ter; he nodded his head towards the 
open door through which one could 
see a cradle-rocker. 

"We'll do, Billy," said Judith. 
(< Ooino now, you eat a piece of pie ; 
it* 11 do you more good now than for 
breakfast ; and I'll get your pipe, 
they going to strike, then? " 

" Well, as bad. They voted to send a 
committee to Hollister and ask him to sub- 
mit their differences to an arbitration com- 
mittee, or they'll strike Monday. Hollister 
won't listen to them. Not to anybody, I 
guess, and not to Kobb and Luke Vigger, 
anyhow. He sent Luke off a week ago, and 
the other man is Johnny Mellin, who's mild 
as skim milk and was put on to represent 
us. He'll set there and git red in the face, 
and say, * That's right,' to whoever speaks 
last." 

** But did you speak to them, Billy ? Did 
you say the things you were going to? " 

Billy's face grew red, " Yes, I did; and 
I wish I hadn't; I never made a speech he- 
fore; but I felt so worked up about this I 
thought I could talk to the boys, jest give 
'era plain sense how this here strike ain't 
got a show on God's earth of succeeding; 
but — you'll say you got a fool for a husband, 



Judy— I got up on my legs and I got scared ; 
I was jest as scared as I used to be when I'd 
play hookey, when I was a kid, and met 
Father Mahan, and he'd be saying, * Is your 
mother sick, Billy Hunter, that you're out 
of school?' I 
could feel my 
voice wabbling 




Are 



" ife sighed before he dr<*Ak ike c-yftae," 

under me, and all I could get out was some 
fool things about a strike that failed was 
worse than no strike ; and then Robb, he got 
up, so slick and with su^h a lot of fine, big 
words about organized labor and the great 
union behind us and capital already on the 
run; and he worked 'em up about those new 
fellers (and they are a disgrace; they can't 
manage their blast no how; and they may 
be killing somebody any day!) and ho got 
the boys fighting mad; and he called me his 
cautious friend — like I was a coward! And 
then they all hollered. You see he's got 
such a way with him, a little, smiling, white- 
teethed feller and smart as a steel trap, and 
there ain't anything on earth we working- 
men like like a feller who can talk." 

" Can't he see himself it's crazy? " 

" He sees we've got $2,000 in the treas- 
ury, and how we've been cut down and cut 
down this winter; and he sees Hollister 's 
got some big orders on now; and that's all 
he does see. If you tell liim Holiister's ob- 
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stinate's the devil, ho jest laughs and says unless my brother could pay you back what 
he's heard folks threaten to bite off their you lent him. But he'll be out of a job, too." 
noses to spite their faces before, but they * 4 That's it. And we got to live, too. 
don't do it, all the same, and Mo] lister can't And if the stores trust us, they'll have to be 
bluff Mm. 1 don't think Hollister's so bad as paid. Mr. Loaning, he was awful kind, and 
they make him out. But he's got the devil's said, ' You tell Judy not to worry, she shan't 
own temper, when you git his mad up. lose her house;* but we can't lay right down 
They'd have struck this very same night if on him. I don't see how a man, jest to grfc 
it hadn't been for young Fitzmaurice." . himself talked about, jest to make a name in 

*' But he don't belong to the union/' said the newspapers and have folks say what a 
Judith, who was now seated by her husband, big man he is— -1 don't see how he can be 
listening with absorbing interest; u how' d bringing other men to nun that way. Josh 
he get in?" felt awful 'bout it; he got up and said how 

"Well, we've hail him for a lawyer, he was situated, and how, after being sick 
'cause he worked for nothing and he was a so much and his family sick, he was jest 
poor boy that's worked up; and he certainly git tin' on his feet and this would knock him 
has done well by us. Well, he came in, in flat again. He 'most cried, he felt so bad. 
time to see Robb wipe up the floor with me ; But it didn't do no good. They're crazy! " 
and he made a speech; said he just got back Judith found no word of cheer; but she 
to town this afternoon, with Alderman Mc- did not ask him whether he could not keep 
Giimis, and he wasn't prepared to speak, but at work whatever the others did. The work- 
he hoped they would give themselves time to ingman's wife recognizes the workingman's 
see things clear. Two things was necessary, code of honor as well as he. " There's only 
to have a good cause and a fighting chance one man," said Billy, "who can do any- 
to win; so he got them to appoint the com- thing; that's Alderman McGinnis — " 
mit tee, that was the best he 
could do. Fitz is a good man, 
but he can't stop the boys. 
They've got a head of steam 
on, and they're bound to let her 
whiz. It's a kind of crazy 
fever. They're mad at me; 
boys I helped many a time. 
Now they're mad! " 

His wife looked at him wist- 
fully. " If they strike, will it 
be a long strike, Billy?" 

*' God knows! I went to see 
Harry Bossing, and says he: 
1 Don't you let the hotheads 
fool you. Hollister's got his 
mad up ; he's going to run Iris 
business or quit. He knows 
where he can get some new 
men, and if you strike, he'll get 
them* You boys will maybe 
fight a week, a month, two 
months ; and then you will have 
to go back en his terms, or 
yen won't have the chance to 
go back at all." 

Judith clasped her hands to- 
gether involuntarily. " But if 
you .strike, how will we pay for 
the house 1 " 

" We can't pay for the 
house. Not unless—" 

lie hesitated, and she com- 
pleted the word for him; " Not 
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" Oh, Billy, won't lie? But they say he's 
a bad man, and you got some of the boys to 
vote against him." 

" I don't know; that's what Mr, bossing 
said, and young Harry; and you living so 
long in their family and they giving us such 
nice presents, of course I wanted to work 
like he asked ; and i didn' b think it was right 
spending so much money on the streets 
though I may he glad enough to come to a 
street job my self t little as I ever thought 
it!" he added, with a groan. "I wish I 
hadn't gone against him now, for I got to 
go to see him, with Fitzmaurice and young 
Lossing, to-morrow*" 

" Will he help you, do you think, Billy? " 

" I ain't much hope. You see he's after 
an oil or lard or some kind of inspectorship, 
good pay and awful little work ; and Timberly 
can git it for him; and Timber ly's for the 
strike, and I bet he won't mad Timberly and 
the boys, too." 

lf But why is Mr. Timberly for striking? 
Don't he know — *' 

" He don't care, Judy. He's running for 




" Tin; fttihtr came hearing (turn, foUwotd, in ft moment, 
by the fl«?»- H 
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the legislature, and he wants the labor vote ; 
so he's making a big splurge." 

" How smart you are, Billy, about such 
things," said the wife, proudly. 

But the unfeigned praise only brought a 
dark cloud to the man's brow. '* I was 
forgetting another bad thing," said he. 
" Morris, the foreman, he is going to Illi- 
nois, to his wife's folks ; he's got a job there; 
and ho to id me to-day he recommended me 
to the boss; and he as much as said he'd 
speak about me to Hollister " 

" Oh, Billy, do you call that bad news ? It 
would be fifteen dollars a month more; it 
would pay the payments on the house ! " 

" And do you think," said Billy, bitterly, 
" do you think that they'll be making a 
striker a foreman? No; they'll bring a 
strange feller, and put him over us! " 

He got up ; he began to walk the floor in 
strong agitation. " Then, it ain't all that 
it's more; I've worked at the Hollister, man 
and boy, for almost fifteen years. Well I 
remember my poor mother fetching me to 
Moore, who was foreman then, and his prom- 
ising me a job. I began at a dollar and 
fifty cents a week, and I was that proud 
— oh, Judy, I'll be lost without the shop! 
One day "Hollister, the old man himself, 
went through and seen me at a casting. 
* That's a good job you're making, Hun- 
ter, ' says he. H-a remembered my name. 
He knows a good job when he sees one. 
There's good things about the old man, if 
he is pig- headed*" 

"I can't but think it'll come right," 
urged Judith, She comforted him, unrea- 
sonably, but just as efficiently as wives do 
comfort their husbands, whatever their 
class, I may say, whatever their intellect. 
Insensibly, under the spell of her pretended 
hopefulness and her real tenderness, his 
heavy heart lightened and his sore vanity 
was soothed. But it was late in the morn- 
ing before he fell asleep. Perhaps it was 
later before the wife, who had seemed so 
peacefully slumbering, drifted beyond the 
reach of her own forebodings. 

Alderman McGinnis was popularly sup- 
posed to hold the Eighth Ward in the hol- 
low of his hand. Rumor wagged her 
tongue and shook her head over the Al- 
derman's paving contracts (his own pri- 
vate avocation was that of a contractor) ; 
she whispered how he led junketing parties 
of aldermen on visits to other cities, at 
the expense of rival railways, hoping to 
haul rival brickmakers 1 brick, and how 
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they partook freely of hospitality, 
l)<> th solid and liquid, furnished 
them; somehow , she declared aloud, 
ho was in every "job" ever passed 
by the City Council. But the Eighth 
Ward, after every explosion of virtue 
on the part of his fellow citizens out- 
side, grinned, and reelected Alder- 
man MeGinnis. 

It was in the latest unsuccessful 
assault that young Harry Loading had 
locked horns with the popular alder- 
man—and been defeated. Harry, at 
this time., had just been taken into 
business with his father ; he was just 
beginning to feel the exhilarating 
pressure of large affairs on shoulders 
so young and strong that they wel- 
comed rather than flinched from bur- 
dens, and he was in the first blaze of a 
young man's enthusiasm for municipal 
reform. He had spent days, running 
about the town, marshaling the lan- ■'TAf.wmmvthMatm^om^aourd^amatmaajm^hmwhir.k 
guid and reluctant forces of the tAm 
"decent citizens" against a certain 

paving contract of the Alderman's, and when to fight him in this and risk his job, and 
the Alderman was too strong for him in the that's the truth." 

Council, had defied him in his own ward. 44 But have you considered what mischief 

Therefore. McGinnis had been elected by a hopeless strike like this will work? " began 
rather more than the usual majority, and Harry, eagerly. 

that was how it came to pass that poor Billy "I haven't slept two winks this night, 
Hunter, all night, was haunted by snatches considering nothing else," growled Tommy; 
of his own speeches against the arbiter of Lhe *' but 1 ain't fixed to fight Mac, and 1 don't 
Eighth Ward and tortured his brain trying want to, either." 

(in the clumsy fashion of a man used to ex- "And what will Mac do?" said Hairy, 
press himself by action only ) to explain those biting off a useless argument at his cigar 
fatal jokes and criticisms. end, biting it hard. 

Before Harry had finished his breakfast " That I can't say," Tommy answered. *' I 
next morning, the workingman was at the was there right after the meeting last night, 
house, and the young reformer did not keep He wasn't home. I left word that I'd be 
him waiting. It was barely half-past eight over this morning, but when I went over be- 
that Sunday morning, when Harry was seen fore breakfast he was gone. Left word he 
by the neighbors driving his father's light would see me this afternoon. I sat down 
surrey and the fast gray horses (with Billy and wrote him all about the thing, and told 
Hunter on the back seat) at a rattling pace him I was on the chase after him, and if 1 
down the hill. didn't catch him, would he come over to pa's 

They went first to Tommy Fitzmaurice's. for a talk? I guess he will, but we'll try 
Tommy (at the period of which T am writing) running him down first, because the corn- 
was a ward politician, and, in spite of Harry's mittee may do more mischief than even Mae 
fiery eloquence and his own affection for can undo if we wait. They said he had gone 
Hurry, quite content with his moral lot- to Meyers'. The son was after him with a 
Wow, although he joined the two at once, he story of his mother being dead and I 
gave Harry the corner of a wet blanket in guess," added Tommy, meditatively, that 
his greeting, _ the Alderman is about the only person in the 

*T11 tell you/' said he, with rather a world who ever gives them a civil word, and 
shamefaced expression, " I don't know which he does it from habit, without knowing." 
way Mac is going. I hope be looks at the It was a relief to be diverted by the 
strike the way I do, and that's the way you Meyers' house, the scolding-stock of the 
do; but I'm under too big obligations to Mac ward, a lean and livid two-story tenement, 
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where, plainly, tenants did their own repairs 
and patched the rickety outside staircase and 
mended the crooked windows from the 
Meyers* junk heap. 

"Hello, Meyers!" hailed Tommy. 

The father came out, hearing them, fol- 
lowed, in a moment, by the son. The old 
man hail a patriarchal white beard, a shin- 
ing, bald head, and a forehead scored by in- 
numerable wrinkles. He fastened a dim eye 
on the visitors, the only sign of life that he 
gave, "He can't spik on Englis," ex- 
plained the young man, who was short and 
bent and hollow-cheeked, and coughed as 
he talked* 

" You have a bad cold/' said Harry, with 
his ready interest. 

"Oh, it notin', notin\ only like it make 
me set down so often — when 1 git the bag 
MI.'/ He added: Mister Alderman Mc- 
Ginnis give me medicine, A full bottle. 
Taked it out of his pocket/' 

"Isn't he hare?" 

"No, he gone to next street, Whinneys 
der name. Say, he's a good man!'* He 
spoke rapidly to his father in his own tongue, 
and, as if in answer, the old man nodded 
several times and lifted his trembling hands. 

"lie prays for him, he is so good," ex- 
plained the sen with a reverent air; "ho 
seen about my mother's coffin— everything. 
He lend me all da money, and he git a friend 
take toy junk for so I can pay ; he's good — 
you bet! " 

" If he is so good he can't want the strike 
to go on/' thought Billy, as they drove on 
to the Whinneys 1 . Harry, in front, said not 
a word ; what he thought of Alderman Mc- 
Ginnis* s goodness he kept to himself. Neither 
did Fltzmararice speak until they were rein- 
ing up before Whinneys' white picket fence. 
" Here's the Whinneys'," said he, " largest 
family in the ward, four votes in it. Mrs. 
Whinneys is a widow and an awful hard 
worker, but the boys are wild." 

The Whinneys had a teaspoon of a garden, 
and a small porch on which sat three of the 
wild boys, smoking, in their Sunday clothes. 
They said that the Alderman bad gone to the 
widow Hoffman's, 

" Yon all well?" asked Tommy. 

"Well, yes; but Jimmy's in trouble." 
This from the eldest, the others mutely as- 
senting. 

" What's the matter with Jimmy? " 
" Fight. Tony Becker. And he hit him 
harder' n he meant." 
" Either of them drunk?" 
"Both," said the brother, sententious!?. 



" Well, now, that's too bad," said Tommy 
sympathetically, as if he had been told that 
they were both cripples, and he clicked his 
tongue against his teeth. 

"Ma's dreadful upset by it," said the 
youngest brother, 

" Of course. Say, how about bail? " 

" Oh, Mr. McGinnis seen about that. 
That'll he all right." 

"Got into the papers?" 

" No, sir, Mr. McGinnis he seen a re- 
porter. Maybe he can keep it out," 

"There's a man to tie to!" exclaimed . 
Tommy, warmly. 

"That's right!" cried all the Whinneys 
boys in concert. 

Then Harry drove on to the widow Hoff- 
man's. The widow was slowly dying of an 
incurable disease. She had been a w r oman 
of mark in the ward, rearing five orphan 
children with never a cent from her husband, 
nor so much as a lump of coal from the poor 
overseer ; and yet of no one in the ward wore 
there recorded more acts of kindness, small 
and great. The-widow's Sunday cap showed 
at the window. She was a large- featured, 
gray- haired woman, who smiled with her eyes 
often er than with her lips, a woman that 
strangers called plain, but it wouldn't be 
well for one to use that word in speaking of 
her in the Eighth Ward. No less than three 
nosegays and a loose bunch of hot-house 
roses brightened the table before her. She 
beckoned with her hand, and Tommy led the 
way into the house, the door of which was 
opened by her daughter. The Alderman had 
gone on, the girl explained ; he only stopped 
to bring her mother some roses ; but wouldn't 
the gentlemen step in— her mother was want- 
ing to spoak with Mr. Lossing. 

" I was wanting to ask you, knowing you 
knew Mr. Eollister; will they strike at the 
Hollister?" the widow asked, an eager 
tremor in her tones, 

"1 hope not, I don't know," answered 
Harry, whom Tommy in his young days had 
often brought to see the widow; "we are 
looking for McGinnis, in hopes he can do 
something to stop it." 

" That he can, and that he will," declared 
the widow, earnestly ;" he is a good man/ 
Michael McGinnis. And the influence he has 
is wonderful. Though why shouldn' t he have, 
w T hen he's always helping somebody? But 
I heard, yesterday, the men was terribly 
stirred up ; and T've been that distressed, I 
can't quiet my mind at all," 

"But," said Harry, rather stupidly, "I 
thought your sons weren't in the Hollister? " 
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The widow looked surprised. " No, to be man. They beard of more than one saying and 
sure, sir, God be thanked 1 Did you think it doing of his. Hero it was a joke, and there 
was for myself 1 was scared? Oh, it ain't a shrewd bargain, and most often a trivial, 
for me and mine, it's for all the sore hearts good-natured kindness. But they did not 
there'll be in this neighborhood. Poor Mrs. find Mm, And presently Fitzmaurice, who 
Whumeya, she was crying over it this very had grown thoughtful, spoke testily: "I 

hope to the Lord, Mac ain't 
lying low, waiting for the cat 
to jump before he commits 
himself. But it looks like it. 
If he is, it's all up with head- 
ing off the strike." 

" Maybe he's in Moseley's," 
suggested Billy, " he goes 
there sometimes, or maybe 
home." 

" He isn't home; did you see 
that boy talking to me at the 
last place we stopped? I sent 
him to Mac's, and he'd just got 
back, Mac hadn't been home, 
and he'd sent word he wouldn*t 
be home lo dinner. 1 don't 
like the way things look. But 
we can try Moseley's. No 
harm in trying, as the* burglar 
said of the latch -key." 

Moseley kept the corner 
grocery, lie \va& sunning him- 
self on his store steps, smoking 
one of his own " elegant 
cigars," which he retailed at 
a nickel apiece. 

" Mac? " he said. " Why, 
certainly. T see him not two 
hours ago; he was driving by 

. Mr matter was wanting to weak wti/i Mr Losing" with Captain Timberly." 

" Much obliged," said Tom- 
morning. 1 The boys '11 be on the street my, Harry's jaw dropped, 
from morning till "night, ' says she, ' and "Say they're going to have a strike at 
God knows what'll happen! ' You've heard Hollister's," the grocer continued, while the 
of her trouble*' 'Twas the strike made the two young men stood uncertain. "1 hope 
fight. And Molly Aiken, the dressmaker, not. Strike's a fearful bad thing for busi- 
she was worrying how she wouldn't have no ness, fearful. I got a lot of HoJJjster men 
work — oh, there* s more misery than just on my books. They're good pay ; there ain't 
losing wages comes from a strike; and so I no better pay than workin' people; but when 
told the Alderman." you ain't got the money where are you?" 

" 1 hope he agreed with you, Mrs. HofT- " "That's right," said Tommy, "good 
man." Billy spoke out of his anxiety, meet- morning." He looked at Harry, Harry 
ing her eye at that second. was driving very fast. " What's your next 

"He says, 'Don't you fret, Mrs. Hoff- move?" said he. 
man; it'll all come right in the wash!' You "I'm going to Hollister, himself/' said 
know his joking way. And I'm hoping more Harry, (t MeGinnis doesn't mean to risk his 
HOW," popularity or his job. He has no more con- 

Billy's own hopes began to warm his heart science than a saloon sign. I'll drop you 
again. He left the widow's comforted, wherever you say, and Hunter audi will go to 
But Harry Leasing frowned. Tommy's hand- Hollister — 1 know he' & at the office this morn- 
some Irish face was as impassive as a mask, ing— and we'll talk to him as two honest men 
They drove to many places after the Alder- to a third, and we may do something," 
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" FcuwflMflto hinwifm hit store tf«yM." 

"I may not be an lionest man," said 
Tommy, quietly; " but if you let me, I'll go 
with you. I can' t help it if I didn't find Mac. ' ' 

Harry gave his friend a gleam of Ms blue 
eyes, which missed firo, however, for Tommy 
was scowling at the off horse's head. They 
drove along the wide street lined on either 
side by one and two story houses, many of 
them freshly painted, all with their littlo 
gardens. The windows, in general, had 
white lace curtains to one side. You could 
see that the families in the Eighth Ward 
kept a parlor. There were few people on 
the streets. The plain church, with the 
gleaming red walls and white spire that bore 
aloft the symbol of sacrifice and peace, sent 
forth a single peal of bells. Tommy, half 
unconsciously, bent his head and crossed 
himself. He looted up, and saw the grim 
walls of the great foundry where Hollister 
meant Co run his own business. The smallest 
of the doors opened, through which four 
men emerged in a huddle. One of them 
swung the door half open again, for a part- 
ing speech. He waft a portly man, still 
young, with black curls that shone in the 
sun. He wore a dazzling spring suit of 
gray flannel and a scarlet tie, and one large, 
white hand swung a gold-headed cane. 



" If there isn't Mac, himself! " exclaimed 
Tommy. 

"And Robb and Johnny and Luke with 
him ! " gasped Hunter. 

The three men looked up and nodded. 
Johnny Mellin bestowed a furtive wink and 
smile on the astonished Hunter, who barely 
noticed him, for Fitzmaurice had asked: 

" How about the strike?" And the Al- 
derman had answered: " Oh, the strike's 
off, I guess. Good morning, Mr. Lossing. 
While you're talking to Mr. Hoi lister, I want 
a word with Mr. Fitzmaurice and Mr. Hunter; 
I guess he and I will agree on this business, 
though we don't always, liey, Air. Hun- 
ter?" 

Billy colored and choked. But he was 
spared necessity for reply, since the Alder- 
man (towards whom he now felt a venera- 
tion similar to that expressed by the young 
Russian) had rested one foot on the hub of 
the wheel and was explaining the morning 
events to Tommy Fitzmaurice with much 
relish. 

(i I heard something down town last night 
that made me open my eyes. The idea of 
their cooking up such a thing when my back 
was turned! Well, I didn't lose no time. 
I went straight to Hollister and saw how he 
felt; he knew I would give him straight 
goods and treated me nice, and I got him to 
promise to seo the committee, Robb and all " 
1 — he winked tho eye furthest from Billy 
slowly at the young man on the front seat ; 
and Tommy nodded gravely, to imply that 
he appreciated how far gratified vanity might 
work with a young labor leader — "then, I 
saw Wigger " — this time Billy was included 
in the wink, and tho elbow on the cushion 
rail moved a hand suggestively in the mold- 
er T s direction I guess we all understand 
what Luke wants, he- wants to be greased ! 
And I guess, if the truth was known, he's 
pretty near the bottom of this trouble. 
Hohb" is ambitious and young, and wants to 
make a name for himself, and goes off at 
half cock, but he's honest as the sun. But 
Luke Wiggor went into this hoping to git 
his job back — that's Luke— or to git money 
if he couldn't. You got to bluff him or you 
got to buy him. Hollister wouldn't buy 
him, so, seeing I know a thing or two about 
"brother Wigger, T bluffed him. Never mind 
how! His only' chance to gifc any kind of a 
job is from us, and we've got him. Then I 
told Robb, Johnny Mellin and I, or you can 
put it, Johnny told Robb and I, the real state 
of things ; and 1 added a little; and we went 
to the office. The old man saw us. When- 
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ever there was any hitch, 1 told 
'era a story; and — well, before 
we "went the old man had his cigars 
out; and T guess Robb known it's 
bettor sometimes to settle a strike 
than to let her flicker. 

"He's after a reputation as a 
peacemaker with honor now. But 
we got to hustle this afternoon, 
all of us, and git our men to- 
gether, and then Uobb will give 
'em taffy, and Bollister has prom- 
ised a little bit; and we'll have 
the meeting, and settle the strike 
flat' See?" 

They were all three (for Billy 
was flattered deeply by the way 
the Alderman asked his opinion on 
subjects of which he knew a good 
deal) discussing how to see the 
moat men and do the most In the 
shortest time when Harry Lossing 
returned. Some of liollister's 
speeches were sticking in his brain. 
" Look here, Lossing~yon may say 
what you please, that Irishman has 
got something more than boodle 
in him," -this was one of them — 
*' the way he managed those fel- 
lows and by , the way he man- 
aged me, was immense ! And I'm 
hanged if I don't believe he was 
disinterested in the affair. He'll 
get knifed by Timherly for his meddling [a boys idling on the streets and drinking; and 
true prediction], and I don't see that ho the fights; and the women crying at home ; 
stands to gain a thing except the conscious- and the store-keepers losing money ; and 
ness that he's been decent! " With these the little bits of furniture going to the auc- 
words puzzling him, Harry went straight at tion-room ; and quarrels between friends — 
the fence. it's the very devil ! ' ' 

'* I wasn't sure how you would feel, Mr. " But Timberly? " Tommy said this. 
McGinnis," says he. "Timberly be hanged!" said the Alder- 

' 1 You ever seen a big strike, young man? ' ' man with deliberation. 

" "Yes, i know what it is." " You haven't broken with Tim? " cried 

" Well, now, take it in. This is the ward Tommy, 
that I represent, to the best of my humble t I just have, then/* said the Alderman; 
ability. As long as I'm representing it, I go "between Mike McGinnis gitting an office, 
for what will help and for — against what no matter how good, and the Eighth Ward 
will hurt it. Every time. Look at those going without meat for supper and having 
fellers! They couldn't win that strike, to sell its cabinet organs and sewing-nia- 
Hollister's hard, some ways, and desperately chines and losing the little houses that ain't 
aggravating; but he's honest; and he does quite paid for --the office ain't in it, that's 
a good many fair things. Strikers have got all 1 got to say ! " 

to have a howling grievance to win the pub- " Good leather 3 " shoaled Tommy; and 
lie sympathy, and tbey ain't got it. They he wrung the Alderman's hand, Billy* blush- 
couldn't git sympathy or contributions or ing violently, held out his own. " You talk 
pressure or nothing! Then what would hap- God's truth, Alderman," cried he, "and if 
pen ? A strike is the devil ! It stirs up bad you'll run for anything from President down, 
blood all over* It ain't only losing the I'll feel honored to work for you. And Mr. 
wages, there's the hard feelings ; and the Lossing can't blame me." 




Harry laughed, and said something about 
being glad to work with McGinnis that day 
himself; and paid him a neat compliment 
with an ingenuous flush on Ms own. young 
cheeks. Then, in turn, he held out his 
hand. 

*' Oh, that's all right/' said McGinnis, 
looking rather surprised. It was several 
years before he understood entirely all that 
simple gesture meant from young Lossing. 
u Well, I see Father Mahan down the street, 
and I must git him ayfter the boys. See 
you later, gentlemen/' 

Billy's eyes followed him across the mac- 
adam. " He's a good man!" sighed Billy 
from the depths of a grateful heart, 

* * I think, myself, the recording angel can 
afford to do considerable blotting for Michael 
McGinnis on account of this day's work," 
says Harry. '* He has a conscience, after 
all. And, Tom, Pve been thinking this 
morning. I begin to see why Mac is so 



popular. If we fellcwa would study some of 
the machine methods, without dropping any 
of our principles, either, we mightn't find 
election such a. blamed cold day/* 

Tommy did not return the expected smile. 
"I've been thinking, too," said Thomas 
Fitzmaurice; u if it's right for him to sacri- 
fice his own interests and risk his popularity 
for the good of the ward, why isn't it right 
to do as much and sacrifice the interests of 
the ward, too, if necessary, for the good of 
the whole town? " 

** But that's municipal good government. 
That's reform!" 

'* Oh, Lord! I guess I'll have to go for 
it! " groaned Tommy. 

And thus, in one Sunday morning, did 
Alderman Michael McGinnis lose a good 
office, avert a strike, and unconsciously plant 
the seed that was to convert the brightest 
of his machine politicians, slowly but surely, 
into a reformer. 



